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Corruption in Government 
* 


Mr. Merxreyoun: Today the Rounp Taste offers the second of two 
debates on the present political campaign. Last week we considered the 
major issues in general. Today we focus on one of those issues—that of 
corruption in government. The topic has pervaded alike the campaign 
oratory of our elections and the researches of legislators and scholars. 
Our speakers today are uniquely qualified to move on both of these 
levels, to speak both as partisan advocates and as fellow-thinkers; and 
they propose to do so in this broadcast. Paul H. Douglas, senior senator 
from Illinois, formerly professor of economics at the University of Chi- 
cago, has been chairman of a Senate subcommittee studying ethical 
standards in government and has just published Ethics in Government, 
a thoughtful and stimulating book on that subject. Mr. John Nuveen, 
trustee of the University of Chicago, has served with government in 
many capacities, including that of chief of our Economic Cooperation 
Administration in Greece. He has also worked with the War Production 
Board. 

Mr. Nuveen, I understand that you appear here today as a challenger— 
as believing that the issue of corruption is one which supports the Re- 
publican appeal to the voters. 


Mr. Nuveen: That is right. Last August the editor of the Oregon 
Journal, of Portland, Oregon, Mr. Tom Humphrey, addressed a letter 
to Governor Stevenson and asked him whether he could clean up the 
mess in Washington. Mr. Stevenson’s reply, which has since become 
famous, was, “...As to whether I can clean up the mess in Washing- 
ton, I would bespeak the careful scrutiny of what I inherited in Illinois 
and what has been accomplished in three years... .” 

Aside from the question of whether or not there were quotation 
marks around the word “mess” in Mr. Stevenson’s letter, I think that we 
must recognize that there has been an unusual epidemic of corruption 
in Washington. A count that I made the other day showed actually 220 
scandals in seventeen different agencies over the period of the present 
Administration. We are aware that there has been something, whether 
we call it a mess or something else. It is not healthy; it is a thing which 


must be corrected. 
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I would like to discuss this not from the standpoint of the personali- 
ties of the candidates but rather from the approach of the parties and 
how they might influence the decision in this problem. My thesis is that 
corruption in our national government is not an accident but the direct 
result of the strategy of the Democratic party initiated by President 
Roosevelt—a strategy which produced the political strength to win elec- 
tions by an alliance of the big-city political machines in the North with 
the traditional solid Democratic South. Mr. Raymond Moley, in his book 
Twenty-seven Masters of Politics, suggested in the early pages of his 
story of Mr. Roosevelt that Mr. Roosevelt in looking over the political 
situation and applying his technique, which was certainly very superior 
in that field, recognized that the cities offered the greatest opportunity 
for making political capital, and he approached that problem with the 
idea of mastering the control of the votes which could be obtained and 
the states which were identified with those particular cities. It seems 
to me that it is as a result of this strategy that we have developed the 
kind of corruption—the spoils and patronage—which is a natural result 
of this type of an operation and which has reached into the higher 
echelons of government. 

It is interesting to me that just a year ago, lacking only three days, 
Mr. Douglas and I had the opportunity to discuss on this Rounp Taste 
the question of moral standards and government corruption. At that 
time I quoted Professor Merriam in his statement that in another gener- 
ation in all probability the political standards, habits, practices, and ideals 
of cities will be those of America. I think that we have seen the fulfil- 
ment, certainly even more fully in the past year, of “Pendergastism” 
in the national capital. 


SENATOR Douctas: Let me start out by saying that, as one who on a 
Senate committee has exposed some of the abuses in Washington, I want 
to grant that there has been more corruption on the national level than 
there should have been. I also want to say, in order to lay a solid basis 
of fact, that I think that the present national Administration has not 
been as alert as it should have been in rooting out this corruption. But 
I think that Mr. Nuveen is wrong in saying that this is the peculiar 
characteristic of the Democratic party and that it is the peculiar charac- 
teristic of big-city machines. I find that Republican machines are as bad 
as Democratic machines and very frequently even worse. 

So far as the fusion of the big-city machines behind the Democratic 
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arty and the Roosevelt administration, they fought Roosevelt in 1932, 

d a considerable number of them fought Roosevelt as late as 1940. 
_ think that Mr. Nuveen may perhaps unconsciously have a suburban 
ttitude toward city organizations and feel that cities are inherently in- 
erior to the broad open spaces in the country. But slot machines flourish 
ost vividly in Lake County, which is one of the strongest Republican 
ounties in this state, inhabited by Lake Forest millionaires. Just a short 
distance from there you will find slot machines operating. That is also 
-rue of other Republican counties in the state. Governor Stevenson had 
<0 go into those counties to try to clean them out. 


Mr. Nuveen: My answer to that is that the corruption in the large 
cities is a thing which is much more easily developed than it is in the 
rural areas. It may be that we have had the syndicate and the under- 
“world extending their operations out into other areas, but the seat of 
all these operations is in the big cities. 


Senator Douctas: I would say that corruption in the large cities is 
more evident but is not more easily developed. I have found, for in- 
stance, that it is in the suburban areas of Cook County, outside Chicago 
—incidentally, under the control of a Republican sheriff—that the slot 
machines operate. It is in the Republican semirural counties that gam- 
bling is most evident. What I am trying to say is this: The underworld 
is bipartisan. It will operate with whatever group is in power. When 
tthe Democrats are in power, it will try to operate with them; when the 
Republicans are in power, it operates with them. For example, we 
have never had such corrupt city government as when “Big Bill” 
‘Thompson was mayor of Chicago, a Republican, and when Len Small, 
a Republican, was governor of Illinois. What good men in both par- 
ties and independents should do is to try to clean this matter up. It 
transcends party divisions. 


Mr. Merxieyoun: I wonder if we might turn to a question of par- 
ticular interest to us here in Illinois, to Governor Stevenson’s record 
in relation to corruption in the state. 


Mr. Nuveen: I would like very much to speak to that point in the 
spirit in which Governor Stevenson asked that his record be scrutinized. 
I would like to say this: This is not an exact parallel to the job which 
he is perhaps seeking in Washington, because he came into Illinois suc- 
ceeding another administration. If he were to go to Washington, he 
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would be carrying on an administration which is already there. So he | 
has had an unusual opportunity here in Illinois to do a clean-up job. 

I think that the record will show that he has tidied up the State House 
but that he has not really attacked successfully the basic problem which 
we have of corruption here in our state. As my authority on this I would 
like to quote a few statements from a book entitled, Barbarians in Our 
Midst, written by Virgil W. Peterson, the operating director of the — 
Chicago Crime Commission. Everyone in Chicago certainly knows that — 
the Chicago Crime Commission is nonpartisan; that it is impartial; that 
Virgil Peterson is a man having had a long experience with the FBI, 
who is above reproach. Many parts of this book were written during 
the period that he has been here in Chicago. Although the book was 
published only early this year, it was published at a time when there 
was no thought of presidential candidates or that anything which was 
said would have any influence in the election. If there is any bias to the 
book, it might be indicated by the fact that it has a Foreword by Estes 
Kefauver. The subtitle of the book is, “The Story of the Alliance of 
Politics with Crime and Vice in Chicago—with Tentacles that Reach 
Far across the Country.” That is the thing which I think is important. 
Unless we understand the background of the present political setup in 
Chicago, it is difficult to see what has happened in our national picture. 

To quote a few sentences from the book, going back to 1933: “On 
April 13, 1933, the Chicago City Council went through the formality 
of electing a mayor under the provisions of the new law passed only a 
few days before. Alderman Jacob M. Arvey of the Twenty-fourth Ward 
nominated Edward J. Kelly, who was promptly elected. ... With Kelly 
in the mayor’s chair, the Cermak Democratic organization became 
known as the Kelly-Nash machine. It was to become one of the most 
ruthless political organizations in American municipal history... .” 

You all recall that Cermak had been assassinated and that this necessi- 
tated an election of a mayor to take his place. A little bit farther on the 
book says: “The Twenty-fourth Ward [from which Arvey came] had 
long been the center of large-scale gambling and the home of some of 
the city’s most powerful political bosses. Many years earlier the ward 
was ruled by Moe and Ike Rosenberg. .. . Moe and Ike Rosenberg were 
credited with having started Jacob M. Arvey on his political career. 
Arvey was later to become the ruler of the ward and the Democratic 
Cook County Chairman, a position which was to make him one of the 
most influential politicians of the nation... .” 
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A little bit farther: “A series of gang murders started on January 14, 
1944, when Ben Zuckerman was ambushed and slain as he was entering 
his home at 4042 Wilcox Street in Chicago. ... Jacob M. Arvey, who 
was to succeed Edward J. Kelly as the most powerful politician in Chi- 
cago, referred to Zuckerman as his ‘very good friend.’ ‘Zucky,’ as he 
was affectionately called, had been active in behalf of Arvey’s political 
campaigns as far back as 1923 when Arvey was a candidate for alder- 
manic...” 

In conclusion he says in the book, with this background, pointing out 
further how the Chicago machine, the Cook County machine, had con- 
tributed in national affairs, that “no one could deny the virility of the 
industrial life of the nation’s second-largest city. Unfortunately, Chi- 
cago’s underworld could also boast of virility. Over a period of decades 
it had continued to grow in opulence and power. Its roots were deep 
and even the election of a mayor of unimpeachable character and in- 
tegrity in 1947 had not seriously impaired its strength. [This is impor- 
tant.| Its influence was felt in ward politics, in the city council, in the 
state legislature and in the judiciary. Whenever the organized criminal 
element needed help it could get it. The underworld continued to keep 
its friends in the right places.” 

A little bit farther on he makes this statement: “Of equal importance 
[speaking of the racketeering elements], the racketeering element can 
be depended upon to recruit an army of campaign workers to deliver the 
vote at the polls. The underworld, in return, is in a position to exercise 
influence on the selection of candidates, to have its friends placed in 
appointive offices, including important posts in the field of law enforce- 
ment and to exert pressure on the policies of the administration it has 
materially helped to elect. 

“To break the grip which the underworld has fixed on municipal poli- 
tics is a vital American problem. During the past several decades, the 
influence of a relatively few cities on national politics has been steadily 
growing. Huge pluralities rolled up in as few as thirteen of our largest 
municipalities have been sufficient to decide most national elections.” 


Mr. Merkieyoun: Senator Douglas, will you reply? 


Senator Dovuctas: In the first place, Mr. Nuveen does not so much 
attack Governor Stevenson as cast reflections upon past activities of the 
Democratic organization in general and of Colonel Arvey in particular. 
Now I think that I am competent to speak on certain phases of this 
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because it is a matter of public record that I fought Ed Kelly in the City 
Council. The votes in the Council when I served always used to be 
forty-nine to one, and I was the dissenter. But I want to say that, while 
I fought Ed Kelly, he never hit me below the belt. And I also want to 
say something about my personal relations with Colonel Arvey. He has 
never at any time, nor has any Democratic politician, ever asked me 
to do a dishonorable thing. I have had improper requests made of me 
by businessmen, by reformers, sometimes by liberals; but I have never 
had an improper request made by any member of the Chicago Demo- 
cratic Organization. In fact, the only legislation about which they have 
ever talked to me was when Colonel Arvey rather timidly called me 
on the phone one morning and said that he hoped that I would vote for 
increased appropriations for cancer and tuberculosis research but that 
he wanted me to use my conscience even on that. This is a matter of 
record. 

So far as Governor Stevenson is concerned, he came into power in 
1949 after eight years of Republican rule in the state. He found that 
there were thousands of people drawing pay from the state who did no 
work for the state. He eliminated these political ghosts and zombies and 
got several thousand dropped from the rolls, firing fourteen hundred 
himself. 

Second, he found that state contracts were being let by the Republi- 
cans on the basis of the fix, without regard to high price or poorer qual- 
ity. He has eliminated that, and he has put in the former buyer for 
Sears, Roebuck as the head of state purchases. There is no fix now. 

Third, he found the Utilities Commission controlled by the private 
utilities; and the private utilities have been as big corrupters of politics 
in this city and in this state as has the criminal element been. In fact, 
in the days of “Big Bill” Thompson and Len Small, Sam Insull and his 
friends corrupted from the top of the social stratum as Capone corrupted 
from the bottom of the social stratum. Stevenson has cleaned that up. 
He has put in an honest lawyer, Walter Fisher, as head of the Com- 
merce Commission. It is a good, decent body. 

Finally, about gambling. As I said earlier, gambling has chiefly been 
rampant in these supposedly pure regions outside the city of Chicago, 
in the country towns within Cook County—in Lake County, the home 
of the millionaires; in La Salle County, controlled by Republicans; and 
in Madison and St. Clair counties, where there has been some Demo- 
cratic control but where there have been Republican sheriffs. Stevenson 
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tried to get the local authorities to act. When they failed to act, then he 
moved in with the state police. This is in sharp contrast with what hap- 
pened under the previous administration where not only the local 
county authorities, under Republican heads, protected gambling, but the 
state authorities and the state police, under Republican control, protected 
gambling. Stevenson has shown that he will smash corruption wherever 
it exists. In one or two cases where abuses developed, he moved in, fired 
members of his own party, and corrected affairs. He is a completely 
honest man, and he can be trusted on the basis of his record to clean up 
whatever abuses may have developed in Washington. 


Mr. MEIKLEJOHN: You think that he could follow the same tactics 
and with the same success on the national scale as he has followed here? 


SENATOR Dovetas: He is a very tough fellow, and I am sure that he 
could. He is under no obligations. 


Mr. Nuveen: I am glad to have that opinion expressed because the 
record does not bear it out. It is true that Stevenson has had some out- 
standing accomplishments, as I said, in the State House. But it is also 
true that in many other quarters, where it is obvious that he has not 
been free to follow his own resources and his own policies, he has had 
some most embarrassing things happen. Among the scandals which we 
have had during his administration, which have been publicized, are the 
horse-meat scandal. It is significant, I think, that Governor Kohler of 
Wisconsin notified the Illinois Department of Agriculture two years 
before this was discovered. It is interesting that the other notifications 
were given in Chicago, and then finally it was brought to light not by 
the food inspectors in the state of Illinois, who had been appointed by 
Stevenson, but by the Office of Price Stabilization. 


Senator Douctas: I want to say something about that because I was 
instrumental in getting the officials in the Office of Price Stabilization 
appointed for this district, and the only directions which I gave to them 
was that they should enforce the law, without fear or favor. They de- 
veloped this information. They turned it over to the Department of 
Agriculture, as Governor Kohler did, but the Department of Agricul- 
ture sat on that information for a time. But when it got to Stevenson, 
he moved with relative promptness in the matter and cleaned it up. 


Mr. Nuveen: But his administration did not move, and two years 
elapsed before the thing finally came to a head. Then, among the em- 
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ployees which he had put on as inspectors, eleven were fired and two 
suspended; and at least six of the eleven were Democratic precinct com- 
mitteemen from downstate, who were obviously being rewarded for 
their political activity. 

Senator Dovctas: Incidentally, the indictments have been made by a 
great Democratic state’s attorney from Rock Island County, Barney 
Baran, and we expect to bring those men to trial very shortly and con- 
vict them. 


Mr. Nuveen: I hope that that will happen. But in the cigarette-tax 
scandal, where twenty-four persons have been indicted to date, only 
one has been convicted. There have been two mistrials and eight acquit- 
tals. In that case there have been several people who have resigned be- 
cause they would not take a lie test—people in high places. Here again 
we had a situation which was called to the attention of the state not only 
by the commissioner of police in Chicago but by other quarters. There 
was a falling-off in tax revenues which was not recognized. It would 
seem, as was mentioned by Virgil Peterson, that the underworld does 
have their people in high places and that they are able to have their 
friends stand up for them. 


Senator Douctas: As soon as Governor Stevenson heard of that, he 
deputized a special attorney general, Mr. Ben Heineman, who moved 
in and who collected the evidence. We do not believe in arresting men 
without evidence; we do not believe in indulging in mob or lynch law. 
But as soon as the evidence was developed, Governor Stevenson acted. 


Mr. MeIxieyoun: Gentlemen, I think we need at this time to with- 
draw a little from the political consideration of corruption to a discus- 
sion of it as a more long-run problem. Whoever wins the election, the 
problem of corruption will remain with us. Senator Douglas, I would 
like to ask you what type of policies you would advocate to meet cor- 
ruption, whatever administration is controlling the country. 


SENATOR Douctas: First I want to say that I think that we must clear 
up this problem of financing political campaigns, both in primary and 
in the general election. I estimate that at a minimum the parties and 
candidates will spend seventy-five million dollars this fall. It would be 
desirable to have this money contributed by small contributors, so that 
the party and the candidates would not be under obligation to any one 
set of persons. But in practice we do not get enough small contributors, 
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so that the parties have to depend, in the main, upon the big contribu- 
tors. While some of these make their contributions for the sake of 
‘idealism or for sporting reasons, the majority are investors and want 
‘favors back for what they give. And this, I think, is the major factor 
leading to the corruption of local politics, because it is the crime and 
gambling group which can put out the money for city elections. It is 
the major reason for the corruption nationally. And, incidentally, may 
I say that the Republicans get the big money and, in return, commit 
grand larceny and sometimes legalized grand larceny frequently, not 
always but frequently, in behalf of their big contributors, such as the 
oil companies. I think that we have to have many more small con- 
tributors. People must feel that it is just as much an obligation to help 
finance the political party of their choice, or the candidate of their 
choice, as it is to contribute to a church or to a community chest. 

Failing that, I think that we should limit the cost of campaigns and 
have the cost financed up to these limits out of the public treasury. I 
think that it would cost less in the long run and that it would clean 
up a bad situation. That is the first point—campaign expenses. 

Secondly, I think that we should develop a code of ethics for both 
appointive and elective officials. It should include such items as that they 
should not accept expensive gifts, or expensive favors, or special funds; 
that they should not put themselves under obligation to private parties; 
that they should not use their business connections and should not make 
public decisions on the basis of their business connections, and so on. 
They should not sell influence. 

And, thirdly, there is something which Mr. Nuveen and I discussed 
last year. I am more and more inclined to believe that some publicity 
of incomes for important appointive and elective officials would be a 
healthy disinfectant. 

These three things—a more democratic financing of campaign ex- 
penses, a code of ethics for officials, and greater publicity of incomes—I 
think, would clear matters up much more—no matter who is elected— 
because these problems will continue. 


Mr. Nuveen: I agree in general that it is the pressure of campaign 
expenses which is an encouragement to corruption in public office. 
Certainly when the cost of a campaign for a state office in Illinois runs 
anywhere between two hundred and fifty and five hundred thousand 
dollars, a man in that office, who wants to be re-elected, or is seeking 
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re-election, cannot be unconscious of the actions which he takes and the 
bearing that they may have on future contributions. The only way, it 
seems to me, that that can be properly controlled is not to try to dis- 
tribute it among smaller people but to find some way of cutting it 
down, of giving all candidates an equal opportunity to present their 
case in a way that will be a minimum expense. 


Senator Dovetas: I agree—such as free time on the radio and other 
things. 


Mr. Nuveen: That is right. 


Mr. MerKieyoHN: Do you have any concluding summary remark, 
Mr. Nuveen, which you would like to add? 


Mr. Nuvesn: I would like to say that I think that we have seen the 
results of a system of political alliance producing a lot and really en- 
couraging the type of corruption which has moved into the national 
government. I am sure that that can be corrected more easily by some- 
one who goes in with a completely new broom, with a change of party, 
with a mandate on the part of the people to make a change, and with 
no handicap of whatever he has inherited. 


Senator Douctas: I would say that, while there has been some cor- 
ruption in the national government, its importance has been greatly 
exaggerated. There is corruption also in banking. There were 600 cases 
of embezzlement in banks last year—45 by bank presidents and 117 by 
bank cashiers—and there are more that have not yet been discovered. 
After every war there is a relapse in moral standards which runs 
throughout the whole community, and we have a problem, both Re- 
publicans and Democrats, to clean the situation up in business, in our 
private lives, in local government, which tends to be worse than state 
government; and state government, which tends to be worse than 
national government, but also in the national government itself. 

Governor Stevenson’s record indicates that he will clean up petty 
larceny, and the Democratic party has never gone in for grand larceny 
on a huge scale. Instead, the giveaway legislation—like giving away the 
nation’s oil resources—tends to be sponsored by Republicans of the 
East and the Midwest in alliance with the Dixiecrats. And we should 
not lose sight of grand larceny in our proper dislike of petty larceny. 


Mr. MerKreyoun: Whoever wins the election, we agree, I think, 
that the problem of the moral standards of government will persist. 
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Our speakers agree fully on the importance of government’s role in our 
national life. They agree that government’s morality affects tremendous- 
ly the tone of our private activities. The character of our political prac- 
tices is, in foreign and domestic matters alike, of vital moment to our 
national success, to the quality of the world we are making for our- 
selves and our children. Any party which can raise significantly the 
moral level of our government, however high it is, offers to that extent 
a valid claim on the voters. Which party’s claim is, in fact, better has 
been earnestly and wisely debated by our two speakers here today. 

In addition, they have gone beyond immediate debate in offering 
us reflections for the longer view—reflections which are fundamentally 
nonpartisan. They will be, in the months and years to come, continuing 
those reflections. As the election heat abates and America seeks to re- 
discover its unity under a new President, it is to such reflections that we 
must turn to define and to confirm our enduring purposes. 
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Excerpts from 


ETHICAL STANDARDS IN GOVERNMENT* 


A Report of a Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare 


Xk 


SITUATIONS WHICH GIVE RISE TO ETHICAL PROBLEMS 


THE most serious ethical problems of public officials are the product 
of four factors: (1) There is much at stake in public policies which 
directly affect the income and welfare of individuals, industries, and 
groups. (2) Members of Congress have almost free discretion in 
making these policies, and administrative officials have great discre- 
tion in administering them. (3) The great authority vested in elected 
officials is justified by the principle that they, as representatives of 
the public, will exercise their authority in the public interest and for 
public purposes; similarly, the discretionary authority delegated to 
administrators is based on the assumption that they will exercise it 
reasonably in accordance with public policies, and for the furtherance 
of public purposes. (4) Although the importance of the issues, the 
breadth of discretion involved, and the basic nature of responsible 
government make it necessary that so far as humanly possible issues 
shall be decided on their merits, interested parties are not willing to 
let the wheels of government turn unassisted, but in a great variety 
of ways bring pressure to bear upon legislators and administrators in 
order to secure favorable decisions. 

It has become a truism to say that this is a day of pressure politics 
and bloc government. The initiative presumably comes from inter- 
ested parties outside the Government, but it should not be overlooked 
that everyone sooner or later is drawn into the game. Persons or 


* The selection reprinted here from the Subcommittee Report is from Part II, “Findings 
and Recommendations.” Other important excerpts from this report are reprinted in Rounp 
TasLE pamphlet No. 709, October 28, 1951, Moral Standards and Government Corrup- 
dion, with Senator Douglas, Mr. Nuveen, and Professor T. V. Smith as Participants (copies 
are available for 10 cents each by writing The University of Chicago Rounp TaBLE, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois). The members of the subcommittee were Senators Paul H. Douglas, chair- 
man; Matthew M. Neely, Hubert H. Humphrey, George D. Aiken, and Wayne Morse. 
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roups outside the Government put pressure on both legislators and 
idministrators. Members of Congress put pressure on administrators. 
‘Administrators put pressure on Members of Congress. Party officials 
get into the game to advocate specific causes. Any one of the par- 
icipants—legislator, administrator, lobbyist, organized group, or party 
official—may at different times be the initiator of pressure, the object 
of pressure, or a middleman acting on the stimulus of one participant 
0 influence a third. When blocs of interests combine to exert pressure, 
“hey make a shambles of traditional concepts of majority rule under 
A two-party system. 

What is pressure? Most of it is legitimate, and consists of evidence, 
=xplanation, and arguments to strengthen the merits of a case. But 
um a nation where selling has become a high art, advertising a big 
‘business, and public relations a pseudo-profession, it is to be expected 
that all known means of persuasion are employed, and an advocate 
sof even the worthiest cause, in his zeal, may sometimes overstep the 
bounds of propriety. The volume and the conflict as well as the 
methods of pressure are a problem. In his fear that justice will not 
be done, everyone is willing to give the blind goddess a hand. 

The criticism which has been presented to the subcommittee con- 
cerns, in part, the conduct of individuals; but as much or more of it 
has to do with situations or institutional arrangements which aggravate 
pressures or make it more difficult for a public servant to act inde- 
pendently, i-e., to judge issues on their merits. Some points deal also 
with the age-old problem of venality, and others with practices which 
are unnecessarily damaging to the public or the institutions of Gov- 
ernment. Some of these criticisms will be reviewed briefly. 


ECONOMIC INVOLVEMENT VERSUS VENALITY 


... Differences of degree, usually accompanied by differences in moti- 
vation, change the character of improprieties. Gifts and favors which 
may begin as entirely innocent practices become improper when 
they begin to affect the public servant’s ability to act for the public 
as agent or representative, fairly and objectively. They are improper 
as subtle influences upon his point of view. 

If carried further, they become ends in themselves, a way of in- 
creasing the public servant’s income. At some point, the receiver 
becomes venal. He is, in effect, taking bribes and graft to enrich himself. 
This has been recognized to be wrong as long as “western” civilization 
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has existed. One can find it vividly depicted and scorniully denounced 
in the pages of the Old Testament. It is always a problem, but it is a 
less important problem today in its effect upon the conduct of public 
affairs than subtle economic involvement. 

When gifts, favors, and lavish entertainment begin to be evident in 
the relations of contractors with the Government, it is prima facie evi- 
dence of something wrong, and time for corrective action. 


PERSONAL INVOLVEMENT 


Ethical difficulties are inevitably created when cases come before pub- 
lic officials in which they are personally involved. It is obvious that if a 
man representing the Government deals with personal friends or rela- 
tives on the other side of the table, he tends to be less objective than he 
should be in coming to terms. The remedy is for the official to disqualify 
himself and turn the matter over to some one else. This is the rule 
which prevails in the courts and by which judges are presumed to act. 

Wherever a public official has discretionary power to make decisions 
the terms of which are of great concern to individual businesses or to 
groups of businesses, he must be on his guard against being unduly in- 
fluenced. For example, a contracting officer and his family may be 
drawn into a social program of dinners, parties, golf, and other social 
engagements by a contractor or his agents. If this continues, it makes 
the contracting officer and the contractor, members of the same social 
circle. Even if the engagements are purely social, the official may find 
it hard to be completely detached when it comes to handling official 
business with his new friend. If business matters are discussed during 
social engagements, complete objectivity becomes more difficult still. 

Although it is hardly possible to keep social discussions in Washing- 
ton away from the subject of politics or broad questions of public policy, 
it is possible to refrain from discussing specific cases or transactions that 
are pending. There can be no general intellectual interest in contract 
terms, specifications, quantities to be ordered, specific prices, and the 
like. Undue curiosity about such matters by someone outside the Goy- 
ernment may, therefore, be regarded as in bad taste at a social gathering, 
and the public servant is warranted in avoiding discussion of specific 
cases. This is a safe rule to follow. If more than one party is involved 
in a case, it is doubly necessary to avoid discussion. All parties should 
have equal access to information and an equal chance to state their 
views. The prudent rule for officials with discretionary authority is to 
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seep the discussion of specific cases in channels at their place of business. 
administrative law tends to establish this requirement for regulatory 
<ctions, and it is perhaps still more necessary when decisions are reached 
“7ithout formal hearings and a formal record. 

It is a wise policy for a civil servant to avoid any extensive social in- 
solvement with persons who are not naturally part of his circle of 
wiends. If persons seeking to do business with the Government sudden- 
y hunger for his companionship in his off-duty hours, a man would 
sem to be justified in going a little slow. If the public official is not in a 
»osition to return social courtesies on the scale they are extended to him, 
= is an additional argument for caution. It is embarrassing to be obli- 
yated, even socially, to persons toward whom one must act with com- 
»lete impartiality. 

In a city with as active a social life as Washington, “social climbing” 
may be a temptation, although it is scarcely a conventional masculine 
rait in contemporary America. New business friends may open doors 
ormerly closed. That prospect, no matter how enticing, should not per- 
mit the “climber” to forget that the ascent is fraught with perils to emo- 
ional stability and judgment. He should never forget that his duty is to 
srotect the public. 

The legislator is in a somewhat different position from that of the 
administrator (except those in the highest ranks). He is a political 
“epresentative and a public figure. Tradition dictates a livelier social life, 
and the demands upon him are such that he must discharge many of 
iis social obligations by his presence. Since by tradition a legislator is 
accessible to all comers, at least among his constituents, and at all times, 
and since he cannot escape talking politics wherever he is, he cannot 
keep himself as aloof as can an administrator. He must be even more 
careful, therefore, not to let the “social lobby” weaken his sense of pub- 
lic duty. 


PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL INVOLVEMENTS 


Politics itself can give rise to embarrassing conflicts of interest. When 
men are appointed to important administrative positions, often with 
the clearance and approval of county and State political organizations, 
5r national committees, or Members of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, should they feel especially obligated to their political spon- 
sors? If so, to what extent? Is there any obligation touching specific 
administrative decisions? If there is no obligation to the sponsor which 
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can affect handling of administrative issues strictly on their merits, how 
can political sponsors be induced to accept this role of impartiality? 
Often political sponsors take a proprietary interest in departments or 
agencies in which they have helped to place men in key positions, and if 
their interest is pushed aggressively, it creates serious ethical problems 
for the administrator. 

A member of the Senate or House of Representatives has a some- 
what similar problem. Basically, it is the necessity of maintaining 
adequate support among the more highly organized interests in his 
constituency in order to continue in office. How “independent” can 
he be without making more enemies than he can afford? A certain 
amount of realism is essential. But how far can he go in enlisting the 
support of particular groups by advocating things in which they are 
interested, and which may seem to him less important or questionable? 
When does this policy of appealing to the feelings of specialized groups 
become an abandonment of leadership and mere exploitation of the 
prejudices of his constituents? If it goes far enough, this tendency 
leads to the ruthless exploitation of irrational or nonrational feelings, 
and destroys the very quality of reason upon which representative 
government is based. 

We believe, however, that the general public has a greater ability 
to determine who is and who is not working for their welfare, and a 
greater readiness to stand behind their defenders than is commonly 
assumed. The men who will try to defend the general interest, there- 
fore, will not be as friendless or politically helpless as the overcautious 
believe. Greater courage would not only justify itself in the long run 
but also, in many instances, in the short run as well. 


PROBLEMS OF “REFERENCE” 


The so-called function of reference is well-established in the Fed- 
eral Government. Members of Congress receive a large number of 
requests from constituents asking for their assistance in dealing with 
Federal departments and agencies. Job hunters, contractors and 
would-be contractors, applicants for loans, applicants for privileges in 
the public domain, men who want to get into the Armed Forces usually 
as commissioned officers, and others who want to get out, veterans 
whose benefits have been delayed or denied, and many others such as 
those seeking naturalization, come to their Senator or Congressman 
or write to him for help in getting a favorable decision from admin- 
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strators. There is so much of this business that a Member of Con- 
gress could spend his entire time on it. 

Although in the aggregate these requests are a large part of the 

urdensome errand-boy function, the feeling of legislators is that they 
must continue to receive and take care of these requests. Although 
there are some highly improper requests from constituents, and_al- 
though for many others the Congressman’s only function is one of 
aintroduction, there are enough cases in which constituents have what 
sseem to be real grievances or real need for assistance that despite its 
iburden, legislators feel that the activity as a whole is important. No 
Senator or Representative has been discovered who does not affirma- 
‘tively state, for the record if possible, that he feels it his duty to 
provide the maximum service to his constituents as individuals. 
‘There is at present no observable tendency to discourage constituents 
from coming to legislators for help. The reference function is firmly 
established. 

It is, indeed, probably desirable that legislators should perform this 
function provided they observe proper restraints in doing so. For 
civil servants frequently become perfunctory in their work and care- 
less of the people whom they are presumed to serve. Legislators can, 
therefore, legitimately serve as an informal board of inspectors. They 
can prevent the administrators from flagging in their zeal and can 
detect and check abuses in the conduct of public business. From 
another point of view, legislators can serve as informal ambassadors 
for their States, which often seem to constituents to be rather far 
removed from the center of power in Washington. 

There are a number of ways in which the legislator may proceed 
in raising these matters. He may simply introduce the constituent 
and ask for a fair consideration. If he wishes to be very correct, he 
will also state that he is asking for nothing more than fair considera- 
tion on the merits of the case. A second procedure is to vouch for 
the applicant in some way; this amounts to a recommendation for the 
constituent, although not necessarily of his request. The third step 
is to recommend that favorable action be taken on the matter at 
issue. This may be done indirectly as well as directly, and may be 
simply stated or argued at length with supporting data and explana- 
tions. It is this third procedure which gives rise to ethical problems. 

An expression of personal interest in a case cannot help but have 
some effect upon the administrators who are responsible. The extent 
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of the influence depends upon the administrator (as well as the legis- 
lator). Some administrators find it hard to say “No,” or to say “No” 
in such a way that they do not make enemies. Others of a different 
temperament affirm that they don’t mind saying “No” and that legis- 
lators will usually accept such a decision in good grace. Presumably 
no legislators advocate causes which they do not think have merit, 
although they may be misguided; but some Members of the Congress 
have acquired a reputation for being aggressive in handling cases in 
which they are interested and for not being punctilious as to methods. 
A reference from these individuals may seem to carry a threat even 
though the language is neutral. If a department has, in fact, been 
subject to strong pressure from this legislator in a previous case, it is 
easy to be suspicious of all subsequent references. 

The personal power and position of a Senator or Representative 
affects the degree to which his requests will be carried out. If he is a 
member of a committee or subcommittee which handles legislation or 
appropriation bills touching the department, he has a power which has 
sometimes been abused. Personal vendettas, although not frequent, 
are a matter of record in the history of Congress. Hostile committee 
members, and particularly committee chairmen, have so great power 
over legislation or appropriation bills that their wrath must be feared. 
Consequently, it is a question whether a Member who is powerfully 
placed in a Senate or House committee can intervene for constituents 
or other supplicants, no matter how innocent his intent, without some- 
what tipping the scales of justice. Even the most conscientious ad- 
ministrator may decide that it is in the public interest to give a little 
more or a little less than the law requires, as the case may be, rather 
than to jeopardize his entire program or to hold up needed legislation. 

Legislators have at least two moral obligations in these matters of 
reference. One is to make sure that they are seeking to push cases 
only on their merits. It is always possible to make sure that there is 
no personal economic interest which is involved. But it is more 
difficult for a legislator to draw the line between proper and improper 
personal interests which are essentially political in character. That 
is, a legislator who is seeking support in an impending election (and 
elections are always impending) may feel that the noble objective of 
reelecting a stout defender of the public interest may justify his 
guiding the hand of justice just a little in a relatively minor matter. 

A second moral obligation is to make sure that the methods of 
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mtervening in administrative matters are not themselves so inherently 
samaging to the administrative process or to legislative-administra- 
~ve relations that they offset any public benefit that might be gained 
~om any such legislative pressure. 

It may be noted that “reference” is not exclusively a legislative 
inction. Administrators also refer requests for favorable action to 
abordinates or to other departments. Such references are necessary 
vithin an agency, and where it is clearly understood that a superior is 
sot asking a subordinate to do more than consider a request on its 
erits, no harm is done. If this is not understood, however, junior 
ficials may assume that in referred cases the boss is instructing them 
) grant particular favors. The art of saying “No” courteously, where 
is the proper answer on the merits, is a very essential administrative 
kill. It must not become a lost art. And men must have the courage 
o cultivate it. 

Administrators who intervene with other departments in matters 
which do not concern them are on inherently unsound ground. For 
xample, if the Secretary of Labor, Commerce, or Agriculture were to 
mtervene in the Departments of the Army, Navy, or Air Force in 
vehalf of applicants for commissions, such action would seem to be 
mproper. The intervenor would seem to be operating in a sphere in 
vhich he is not competent and to be more or less in the role of an 
nfluence peddler. But where one department has a legitimate interest, 
yecause of its own function, in a matter referred to another depart- 
nent, it is proper to do so. An administrator should indeed make sure 
hat he does refer to other departments matters in which they, too, 
1ave a legitimate interest. 


PROBLEMS OF EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS 


One of the most obvious influences upon the conduct of public 
yusiness is the selection of persons for top administrative posts. 
The President in his nominations, the Senate in its votes on confirma- 
ion, citizens who are invited to accept key positions, and the groups 
which seek to influence the selection or approval of nominees have 
yreat power to raise or lower the levels of public service. 

Despite Government’s difficulties in competing with more remu- 
1erative or more peaceful occupations for top-grade talent, their 
‘nlistment must be a constant aim of every administration. 

Refusal of able citizens to accept the responsibilities of public life, 
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nomination of mediocre persons or those who are subservient to- 
private interests, denial of confirmation to nominees who have been 
outspoken champions of the public interest and sniping, unsupported 
attacks on various public officials are bound to result in depressing 
the morale and the practices of various Government agencies. 

On the other hand, the zeal to protect the public interest and the 
competence that is brought to Government work at all levels are 
greatly strengthened when persons of high caliber receive appoint- 
ments to leading positions and when able officers have the full support 
of the President, the Congress, and the people... . 


CAMPAIGNS AND ELECTIONS 


Certain features of the present systems of campaigning, which either 
give rise to ethical problems or are in themselves improper practices, 
should also be noted. There is some agreement that the present high 
cost of campaigning, the difficulty of getting enough voluntary con- 
tributions and workers from the rank and file of voters, and the 
ability of specially interested organized groups to put up large sums 
make the problem of campaign financing a serious one in two-party 
States. Conscientious candidates face the dilemma of accepting dis- 
proportionate contributions from particular groups (with correspond- 
ing obligations) or of not having enough money to make a good 
fight. The Corrupt Practices Acts, it is generally agreed, are not 
effective; the limits on contributions and expenditures are too low for 
large States and are easily evaded by indirection. Provisions for pub- 
licity regarding campaign finances are inadequate. Revision and ex- 
tension of the Corrupt Practices Acts, which have been repeatedly 
urged by other committees of the Congress, are clearly needed. Nega- 
tive remedies alone, however, will not be enough. Positive ways of 
dealing with the problem of campaign finances must be devised. At 
the root of the difficulty is the reluctance of the average citizen to 
contribute time or money to support the candidates of his choice. 

An equally serious problem is that of campaign methods. Here 
the root of the problem is a tendency in campaigning to disregard 
the truth. The worth of the election system in representative govern- 
ment depends upon its being an extension of the legislative discussion 
of issues and policies. This is intended to be a process of revealing 
and of weighing the facts. If mendacity, misrepresentation, and irre- 
sponsible statements characterize electioneering, the mind and emo- 
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